CALL  NO   MAN  HAPPY

'One must go to the truth with all one's soul/

He let us meditate for some moments on Plato's sentence, then
began his lecture on perception:

'Consider this inkwell on my desk/ he said. 'When I say this
inkwell, what am I designating? First of all, a black and white
splotch of a certain shape that my eyes see; then a sensation of smooth
resistance which my hand feels' (he extended his hand and touched
the inkwell). 'But how do I know that the sensation of smooth
resistance and the black and white spot are the same object? What
is it in me that can discover an identity? My eye? Certainly not,
since my eye cannot touch ... My hand? Certainly not, since my
hand cannot see ... From this we perceive at once that when
certain philosophers tell us that there can be nothing in the mind
that was not first known by the senses, we must be on our guard.. .*

We had not been in class five minutes and already we felt our-
selves shaken, provoked, stimulated. For ten months we were going
to live in this atmosphere of passionate investigation. Chartier was
a great admirer of Socrates and, like him, thought the best way of
inducing men to exercise their judgment was not to offer them pre-
digested doctrines, but to stimulate their appetite and their curiosity
by constant surprises. Socrates liked to be called The Numbfisli
from the fish that gives an electric shock to all those who touch it.
Chartier loved" to shock us with paradoxical theses which he would
support with all the trappings of specious logic. He would then
sometimes demolish them himself, and sometimes let us find our
own way out.

Like Socrates, too, he loved examples and apologues. Some of his
stories recurred constantly and they were famous among us. There
was one about a rabbi's maid who, when she was dying and delirious,
began for the first time in her life to talk Hebrew; there was one
about a sergeant, a veteran of the Colonial Wars, on whose legs a
nurse put leeches, and he dreamed that he was amid the cactus in
Africa; there was one about the Labrador duck which, when it is
shut up, strikes the cement floor of its cage with its webbed feet in
the naive hope of making worms come out. The duck illustrated
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